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« To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
“ And eweeten all the toils of human I. fe.”—Tuomson, 
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SOPHIA, 
f CONTINUED. | 


On the appointed day, Sophia repair- 
ed to Manchester-Square. Lady Harris 
had been there nearly half an hour: 





this, because, as you are going ‘to leave 


England, it is proper that every thing 
should be exactly arranged before your 
departure, that there may be no misun- 
derstanding afterward.” 

It would be uninteresting to our rea- 


Sophia was shown into the drawing-/ders minutely to relate all the incidents 


room, Where both the ladies were, Lady 
Louisa took her affectionately by tie 
hand, and introduced her to lady Har- 
ris. 

“ This voung lady,” returned lady 
Louisa, * is my particular friend.—l 
have found great difficulty in persuading 
her to grant even this interview to dis- 
cuss the subject your ladyship mention® 
ed to me the other evening; her connec- 
tions are genteel, and her fortune in- 
dependent; therefore you must be aware 
that if Miss Danton accepts the situa- 
tion, it will not be as a favor granted to 
herself, but most certainly as one con- 
ferred upon us.” 

* The consideration T have proposed 
to Miss Danton,” said lady Louisa, ‘is 
one hundred guineas per annum; and at 
the same time, my dear Lady Harris, 
I wish to impress this upon your mind, 
that*Miss Danton is not in any respect 
to be treated as an inferior, but as a lady, 


of the six succeeding weeks; the dis- 
tress of Mrs. Danton, and the bitter 
self-reproaches of Sophia; we will 
therefore briefly observe, that by the 
‘sale of all the drawings she possessed, 
and the giftofa ten pound note which 
lady Louisa compelled her to accept, 
she increased her stock of money to 
sixty-seten pounds twelve shillings. She 
‘went to N-——., where she staid one day 
with her child, and paid the nurse another 
quarter in advance.——'Twenty-five 
pounds she deposited in the hands of 
‘Mrs. Varrelt, for the use of the child, 
and five pounds she presented to the 
‘womanas a douceur for the trouble she 
gave her. Mrs. Varrelt very willingly 
took charge of the one and accepted the 
other, and Sophia promised te send her 
a further remittance as soon as she re- 
ceived her next payment. Mrs. Varrelt 
felt very well pleased that she could, 
through her hands, convey the money 








who, to oblige ws, has accepted the situ-| to the nurse, for, thought she though Mrs 
ation, 1 am particular in mentioning Varrelt of a covetous disposition, she 
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was far from suspecting her of disho- 
nesty. 

Every thing being arranged for the 
child, Sophia next thought of her ward- 
robe, which, though ample, would re- 
quire a considerable addition. and she 
proceeded to complete it by articles con- 


spicuous only for their plainness and) 


neatness, 

At the end of a month, having com- 
pleted her arrangements, she left a ma- 
ternal home, and became an inmate in 
the splendid mansion ot sir John Har- 
ris. 

Sir John having finally arranged his 


‘affairs,left L ndon on the 23d of March, 


and on the 25th he and suite embarked 
in the Hope; and in a few hours, the 
wind and tide serving, the whole fleet 
were under sail, The scene was entirely 
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she vainly strove to conquer. 

Lady Harris viewed with jealousy 
and uneasiness the admiration Sophia 
invariably excited, while her own 
daughter (who had now entered her six- 
teenth year) passed unnoticed, or only 
noticed as a child, and she often bitterly 
lamented that she had not engaged a 
person of less attractive appearance and 
more mature age. 

The mother and daughter communi- 
cated their mutual vexations to each 
other. Sir John was made a party, and 
the trio unanimously decreed that So- 
phia should either marry, or be sent * 
back to England. 

Sophia was then summoned to the 
study of sir John, who informed her of 
the proposals of colonel Mordaunt, and 
earnestly advised her to accept of them. 





new to Sophia; she had never before 


seen the sca, and as she gazed on the! 


mighty expanse of water, her frame 
thrilled with awe and admiration; she| 
fixed her eyes on the lessening shores 
of her native country, and continued 
Watching them till they were no longer’ 
visible; when, unable longer to control; 
her emotions, she retired to the cabin to 
conceal her tears, 

As nothing material occurred during 
the voyage, we shall transport Sopiia 
in salety to the Cape, where, as the cap- 
tain intended to stay about a fortnight, 
the passengers provided themselves with 
Jodgings in Cape ‘Town. 

‘the time destined for their stay at 
Cape being expired, they re-commenced! 
their voyage, and arrived at Bengal at- 
ter a passage of seven months and some 
days. Here the curiosity and admira- 
tion of sophia would have been sufficient- 
ly excited, could she lave detached hei 
thoughts from the remembrance of her 
own misfortunes; but the superlative 
pleasures and magnificence of India, for 
which she had ouce so ardently sighed, 
were now unheeded; and frequently. 
when dressing to accompany her pup": 
to a ball or assembly, she would have 
preferred remaining in her own room. 
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that sbe might indulge in a melancholy 
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‘.phia expressed her thanks for the 
honor, at the same time declining it. 


‘** To be plain then with you, Miss 
Danton.” said sir John, * you must 
either marry the colonel, or return to 
England. I want to bring my own 
daughter into notice, which I cannot do 
while you are with her; for as long as 
she has a governess, she will only be 
regarded as a child.” 


‘I am very willing to return to Eng- 
land,” replied Sophia, “but, sir John, 
had I known your intention of retaining 
me in your family for so short a time, 
‘Delieve me, I should sever have enter , 
ed it.” 

‘The family were engaged that even * 
ing to a ball, which was expected to be 
very splendid. 


Sophia promised herself no pleasure 
in the amusement of the evening, and 
wished to decline going; but lady Har- 
ris would not allow it. “No,” said she, 
«“ youknow it is one of the articles of 
our agreement that you are to go every 
where with Miss Harris, and now you 
would like to get me to break she agree- 
ment, and then you would bring an ac 
tion against us for damages; but itavon t 
do, Miss Danton. 


Sophia with great tranquillity pre 
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pared to dress for the evening. She 
had long been weary of the society and 
manners of the Harris’s, and rather felt 
satisfaction than otherwise at the pros- 
vect of returning to England, from 
which she had now been absent a twelve- 
month » 


(To be continued. ) 
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HOME. 


Who would abroad in quest of pleasure roam, 
That taste the transports of a happy home. 


How many sensibilities and tender 
emotions are excited; how many poig- 
nant reflections may be conveyed, by a 
single word? one word may call up a 
thousand ideas to delight or agonize; 
and the most expressive and energetic 
that language affords, either to soothe 
er torment, is the syllable, Home. He} 
who is blest in his domestic r-lations,| 
amidst the abstractions of business, and 
the insults or the ingratitude of a self- 
ish world, consoles, himself with the re. 
flection, that he wall meet with a recom- 
pence for all his tuils and disappoint-} 
ments at home. He who is engaged in) 
distant occupations, in the pursuit of 
gain, or in the investigation of science, 
pleases himself with the hope that he 
will find some dear deserving connex- 
iuns to participate his good fortune, or 
to whom he may impart his knowledge, 
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various pursuits in which all mankind, 
who have any rational aim, are engaged 
tend toa single point; and that point 
is tobe happy and beloved—at home. 
How wretched then must he be, who, 
under the préssure of calamity, the 
tyranny of wrong, and the attacks of 
disease, has no kind consoler—at home! 
ow can he struggle with fortune, and 
not despond. Who knows that all his 
toil, all bis care, and all his sulicitude, 
find no grateful recompence—at home. 
Wretched is that man, though he may 
be the object of envy or applause ; 
though the public may hail his name 
with eserved honor, and call him blest, 
who feels the vacuity of reci:, rocal tender 
tess, ¥ a prison—in his home. W retched 
is that man,who cannot enjoy the friends 
he loves, onthe society in which he de- 
lights, nor even his own natural and 
rational pleasures—at home. Wretch- 
ed is that man, who expending health, 
and renouncing pleasure for the sake of 
his domestic ties, meets only with the 
gall of bitte: ness, and the stings of con- 
tumely—at home. Wretched is that 
man, whose heart throbs with benevo- 
tence for al’, whose bosom pants to give 
and receive felic ity in the circle of his 
duties. who has no congenial mind, no 
te nder friend, no affectionate partner— 
at home. In fine, as the prime blessing 





jot life, and the most aggravated and ir- 


remediable ills, arise from domestic in- 
tercourse and relations, of how great 
importance is it to enter into such asso- 
ciations, and to form such connexions, 





at homee While the cup of innocent 
pleasure invites the taste; while the 
charms of society enliven the hour, the; 
moments of reftection are most deiight-| 
fully filled up in every feeling heart, by 
the still greater endearments which 
await it—at home. When the storms of 
life or of the elements rtake us, we 
are journeying on, théngh the first 
may penetrate tothe heart, and the lat-) 
ter chill the vital frame, they cannot 


wholly overcome him, who is able to 
reflect, that he has some to feel for him, 


‘as are capable ofendearing the thoughts 
of private enjoyment, of calling forth 
all the finer sensations of the soy], and 
of blunting the edge of the most oppres- 
sive woes—at home. Happiness de- 
pends neither on fortune nor on fame-—~ 
it i is neither attached to the palace, nor 
despises the cot; neither delights in fine- 
ry, hor spurns ‘at rags; but is alone to 
‘be found or missed, to be enjoyed or la- 
mented, in the retirements, whether 
‘splendid or mean, of domestic Jife ard 
home. 








or take care of him—at home. 


All the! 
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TO MISS N***, | 


Oh! look not kindly en me now, 
Thy tenderness but pains my heart; 

My heart tod long the spo:t of wo, 
Feels not the joy, thy smiles impart. 














Once, but alas! the time is past i 
My h ort was raptur’d with thy smile, 
But now with gloom "ts overcast, 
For it hath foun’d thou canst beguiie, | 


* Iwas not the beauty of th: face, 
Fair thing that I so much ador’d; 
No; “twas far superior grace, 
With which I ‘hought thy mind was stor’d. 


Had beauty been all that I sought 
I should no: for thy wher sete: 
Nor should hive murmur’d at my lot, 

But unrepining, lov’d thee sull. 
ALFRED. 


—— 
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‘on he burst into an agony of tears, ‘ Por God’s 
xke,’ cred he, :f you have any pity on me, don’t 
mention my wife; is the theught of ber that 
ir). e8 me almost ‘o madness!” 


‘And why not?’ said I. She mast know it 


nN . 
s-oner or iater: you cannot keep it long trom 


her, and the inte‘ligence may break upon her 
') 4 more startling manner, than ifimparted by 
yourself; for the ac ents of those we seve soften 
ne harshest \tidngs. Besides vou are depriving 
vourself of the comforts of her sympathy; and 
vot merely that, but also endangering the only 
bond that can keep hearts together—an unre. 
served community of thought and feeling. She 
willsoon perceive that something 1s secretly 
preving upon your mind; and true love will not 
brook reserve, but feels undervalued and out. 
raged, when even he sorrows of those it loves 
are concealed from it. 

‘Oh! but, my friend! to think whata blow Tam 
to» give to ali her future prospects—how I am to 
strike her very soul to the earth, by telling her 
that her husband is a begear! that she is to fore- 
go all the elegancie- of life—-i] the pleasures 
of society—to sh ink with me in‘o indigence and 
obscurity! To tell aer that Ihave dragged her 
down trom the sphere in which she migh have 
continned to move in constant brightness—the 
hgh: of every eye—the admi:atie: of every heart! 
How can she bear poverty? she has been brought 
np in all the refinements of opulence. How can 





{ Appropriate to the Times. ] 
On 


It was the mishap of my friend, however, to 
have embarked his fortune in larg: speciuls- 
tinns; and he ha! not been merriad m ny month., 
when by «4 succession of sidden disasters, it was 
swept from him, and he found himseit reduced 
aimu-t to penury Foratime he kept Ins s1 u- 
ation to bimselt, and went about with a haggaru 
countenance, and breaking heart. His life was] 
buta protracted agony; aud what rendered it 
more insupportable, was the necessity of keep. 
ing up a smile in the presence ef his wif; for} 
be could not bring himself to overwhelm her 
with the pews. She saw, however. with the 
quick eyes of affection, that ali was not well wt: 
him. she marked his altered looks and -t fl. d 
sighs, and was not to be deceived by his sick) 
and 1 altempts at cheerfulness. She tasked 
all her sprightly powers and tender blandish 
mentsto win him back to happmess; but she 
only drove the arrow deeper into lis -oul The 
more he saw c-use ‘0 love her, the more tortur- 
ing was the thought that he Was soon to mak: 
her wretched A little while, thought he, ond 
the smile will vanish from that cheek—the sone 
will die away from those lips—the ustre of th sse! 
eves will b quenched with surrow; ard the 
happy heart which now béats lightly in tha: 
bosom, will be weighed down, like mine, by the 
cares and miseries of tve world, 


[conTiNveD.] 





At length he came to me one day, and related! 
his whole situation in atone of the deepesi des- 
pair. When I had heard him through, I ing: ir] 
ed © does your wife know all this?” At the ques. 


she bear neglect? she has been the idol of socie- 
ty. Oh, it will break her heart!—’ 


I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it have 
its flow; for sorrow reheves itself ‘by words, 
Wher his psroxysm ha bsided, and he had 
relaps: d into moody silefee | resumed the sub- 
jec' gently and urged him to break his situation 

t ovce ‘0 his wife. He shook his head mournfully 
but positively. 

‘But how are you to keep it from her? It is ne- 
cessary she should know it, that you may take 
the steps proper tothe alteration of your circum. 
stince—You must change your style of tiving— 
ay.” observing a pang to pass across his counte- 

ance,‘don’t let that afflict you. 1 am sure you 
save nerer pleced your happiness im outward 
show—you have yet friends, warm frrends, who 
vill not think the worse of you for being tess 
spiendid'y kdged; and surely it does not Pe- 
quire a palace to be happy with Mary—’ 

‘I could be happy with her,’ cried he con- 
vulsively, fin a hovel! I could go down with her 
into poverty and dust!—I ceuld—-t could—Ged 
sess her!— God biess her,’ cried he, bursting 
into a transport of gricf and tenderness. 


[ TO be Continued. } 
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